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LETTER I. 


Countrymen and Fellow-Citizens, 


Pain chat a numerous body of Britons are not 

thoroughly acquainted with the principles of our conſti- 
tution, I have attempted to compriſe, in a ſmall compaſs, the 
ſubſtance of what ſo many are heard to extol, but few, com- 


paratively, are able to define, 


Our conſtitution is a common ſubjeft of exultation. If 
we praiſe any thing, whoſe beauty and excellence we are un- 
able to point out, do we not thereby degrade our nature, and 
form ourſelves into puppets or automatoms, apt te whatever 
geſtures the director of the ſcenery may wiſh to exhibit ? 


I proteſt 1 have no view in making you this addreſs, be- 
yond a deſire to communicate and diſſeminate that kind of 


information, which all who have the right of electing ought 
A Q 


Bf 
ts poſſeſs, and which all who may in time become eleklors 
ought to underſtand. 


I regard it as a ſublime truth, that the people themſelves 
are the fountain from whence the right of ſoveretgnty is de- 
rived, This nation has been long nurtuted agreeably to this 
truth; and as our forefathers eſtabliſhed, and we have ap- 
proved, the preſent ſyſtem of government, it remains for me, 
not to inveſtigate the grounds of that approbation, but to 
notice that the diſtribution of authority into the three conſti- 
tuent parts, viz, King, Lords, and Commons, is a plan of 
government replete with more advantages than have been 
found in the generality of European ſtates. 


All forms of government are reducible to the three fol- 
lowing: . 


Monarchical, in which the will of the ſovereign diſpoſes 
of every thing. 


Ariſtocratical, whereby the cf til ts n 0 ho 
hands of a few individuals; 


Democratical, when every member of ſociety, admitted 
to give his ſuffrage, has a ſhare in the government. 


Much has been ſaid by the advocates of each; but the ge- 
neral opinion of Britons is, that by having combined theſe 
different modes of ruling, we may expeR to enjoy all the 
advantages, and at the ſame time avoid all the evils and in- 
inconvencies, to which each, ſeparately conſidered, is ex- 
tremely liable. 


We find, for this purpoſe, the monarchical form exiſting 
in the King; the ariſtocratical, in the Houſe of Lords, and 
the 
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the democratical, in the Houſe of Commons; which three, 
being concentered in the legiſlatural conſlitution of one ſtate, 
ſerve as a mutual reſtraint upon each other : for ſhould the 
prerogative of the crown ever be extended beyond its con- 
ſtitutional limits, both houſes of parliament poſſeſs an un- 
queſtionable authority to check the innovation. Should the 
ariſtocratic body be diſpoſed to extend their influence beyond 
what their portion in the ſhare of government allows, the 
King and Commons have the means of prevention and re- 
dreſs; and again, ſhould the Commons be diſpoſed to mo- 
nopolize more than the law has aſſigned to that department, 
then the King and the Houſe of Lords are two formidable 


barriers againſt all encroachment on the prerogative. 


Such is the eſtabliſhed government of Great Britain —a 
ſyſtem, capable of greater perfection than it has yet diſco- 
vered a ſyſtem, which alſo, if not duly fludied and in- 
duſtriouſly preſerved, may be the inſtrument of its own in- 
evitable overthrow. He who poſſeſſes a jewel, may increaſe 
its value by, careful poliſhing and preſervation. Let Britons 
then ſtudy to improve their conſtitution, and carry it to the 
perfection of which it is capable; for elſe, as ** ruſt con- 
ſumes the hardneſs of iron,” ſo a ſpeck, 2 blemiſh, a canker, 
in the Britiſh ſyſtem of legiſlature, may in time not only 
tarniſh its luſtre, but render it either a deſpotic government, 
an arbitrary magiſtracy, or a tumultous anarchy. 


Suppoſe, for the ſake of elucidation, that the Crown, by 
the power it poſſeſſes of creating nobles, ſhould ever be able 
to attain an abſolute authority over the Houſe of Lords, 
the three component parts of the government would thereby 
be reduced to two, viz, King and Commons ; and if, at any 
future period, it ſhould happen that the influence. of the 
Peerage ſhould be able to return a majority of members to 
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the Houſe of Commons, the three eſlates would in reality” 
be conſolidated in one, and the crown would be tantamount 
to both the ariſtocratical and democratical departments in 
the legiſlature. 


The legiſlative power of Great Britain belongs to tke 
parliament; *tis theirs to eſtabliſh the laws of the realm, to 
abrogate, change, and explain them. 


Parliament conſiſts in the Commons, the Lords, and the 
King; for no act is to be carried into execution, which the 
two firſt have not approved, and the n confirmed by his 
royal aſſent. 


The Houfe of Commons conſiſts of five hundred and thir- 
teen repreſentatives for England, and only forty- five for 
Scotland, Thus Great Britain appoints five hundred and 
hfty-eight deputies to defend the liberties of the people from 
any encroachment, which an unconſtitutional king, or an 
unconſtitutional ariſtocracy, might be inclined to attempt.— 
Upon a fuppoſition (as we imagine) that the people, for their 
own fakes, would ſend no commiſſioners, whoſe patriotic 
ſentiments they did not approve, the only qualifications re- 
quiſite in law for being a member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons are, the being born a ſubjett of Great Britain, and the 
poſſeſſing boot. per annum in landed property, to repreſerit 
a county; or gool. per annum in landed property, to re— 
preſent a town or borough. Why this diſtinction, 1 am 
incompetent to determine, ſince no member, whenceſoever 
he has received his commiſſion, has any n of aſſent 
or diſſent dey ond his fellow- members. 


It is the peculiar privilege of this houſe, that all bill 
tor granting money begin here. "It-is for the Lords to con- 
ſider ſuch bills after they have paſſed this houſe ; but they 


arc 
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are not even allowed to make any alteration in them; they 
muſt abſolutely approve or diſapprove in toto. 


Except with reſpett to money-bills, any member in either 
houſe may make whatever motion he thinks proper. If the 
majority give it their affirmative, it is forwarded to the 
other houſe, who may, if they think fit, rejett it; by which 
2 period is put to its further progreſs for that ſeſſion: but 
ſhould it paſs through both houſes, it is laid before the 
king, who by his aſſent eſtabliſhes it into a law, or by his diſ- 


{ent annihilates it in its laſt ſtage, 


The Houſe of Peers is compoſed of the lords ſpiritual, 
who are the archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork, and the 
twenty-four biſhops; together with the lords temporal, as 
dukes, marquiſſes, earls, &c. 


The King is the third part of this parliamentary arrange- 
ment. The former may offer their ſentiments on any ſub- 
ject that comes before them; but the final Ramp of autho- 
rity, the great ſeal of the kingdom, remains in the hands of 
the king alone, 


The prerogative power of the king conſiſts in his being 
the ſupreme judicial power 1n the ſtate, the judges being only 
his repreſentatives. All proſecutions are carried on in the 
king's name; an injury done to the ſubjett, being conſidered 
45 an offence to himſclt, 


He has the power of .pardoning offenders, 
He is the fountain of honour ; he diſtributes titles aud 
dignities ; he creates peers of the realm, aud difpoſes of 


Hes in the ſeveral courts. 
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He regulates weights and meaſures, and coins money. 


He is the head of the church; he appoints archbiſhops 
and biſhops, and can convene the aſſembly of the clergy. 


He is commander in chief of all ſea and land forces ; he 
alone can levy troops, equip fleets, ere& fortreſſes, and ap- 


point their reſpective officers.“ 


He ſends ambaſſadors to foreign courts, and receives thofe 
who are ſent hither. 


He contracts alliances, and declares war, or makes peace 
on ſuch conditions as he thinks proper. 


His power conſiſts alſo in being able to convoke and pro- 
rogue the parliament, and at pleaſure diſſolve the houſe of 
commons. 


To prorogue the parliament, is to diſmiſs them for an ap- 
pointed time; during which their legiſlatural capacities are 
ſuſpended. To diſſolve them, is to put an end to the com- 
miſſions of the members of the houſe of commons. 


Although the right of levying troops, &c. belongs to the king 
alone, yet it reſts with the commons alone to raiſe the neceſſary 
ſupplies for defraying the above expences. 


Vid. © De Lolme on the Conſtitution of England,“ for an apt com- 
pariſon on this head, as well as for a farther illuſtration of many parts 
of this ſubject.— The royal prerogative (ſays he) deſtitute as it is 
© of the power of impoſing taxes, is like a vaſt body which cannot 
«© of itſelf accompliſh its motions; or, if you will, it is like a ſhip 
t completely equipped, but from which the parliament can at plea- 
« ſure draw off the water, and leave it aground, or elſe ſet it again 
% afloat by granting ſubſidies,” 

They 
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They are, after ſuch diſſolution, no longer the deputies of 
the reſpetctive places for which they had been elected. The 
engagement between them and their conſtituents is then 
at an end, and a general election of repreſentatives takes 
place previous to the next meeting of parliament. Therefore, 
if the eleftors of the nation are diſſatisfied with the condutt 
of thoſe whom they had formerly appointed, an opportunity 
now offers for the choice of others. Tf the former members 
are thought to have been deficient in political knowledge ; 
infincere in their patriotic proteſtations; and, through am- 
bition, avarice, or prejudice, capable of ſwerving from that 
integrity of ſoul, that noble and independent patriotic firm- 
neſs of mind, which ought to diſtinguiſh the repreſentatives 
of a free nation; the electors have at this time the power 
of renovating the houſe of commons, by a choice of deputies 
whoſe appointment. may reflect honour to their conſtituents, 
and promote the welfare and happineſs of the nation at 
large, 


I am ſorry to have had it in my power to remark, that 
this important æra, however ardently deſired before it ar- 
rives, is too frequently commemorated in a manner as diſ- 
graceful as it is pernicious, 


The electors of Great Britain have frequently lamented 
that ſuch deſtructive evils as bribery and corruption are 
known amongſt them. But when they utter ſuch complaints, 
their murmurings are uſually directed againſt ſome member 
or members, whoſe integrity they think fit to queſtion, 


Remember, my friends, the ſources of great rivers are in 
themſelves but little ſtreams; yet, when congregated into 
one body, their waters are mighty, their currents ſtrong, and 
the inundations they frequently occaſion are followed with 
calamitous effedts. 
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Remember alſo, that the union of individuals, in the 
bonds of ſociety, reſembles the union of members in the hu- 
man frame. If a dangerous poiſon has infected one of the 
latter, the blood may ſoon be contaminated, and the diſſo- 
lution of the whole 1s to be apprehended. In like manner, 
if one or more individuals in the body politic are tainted 
by corruption, there is reaſon to apprehend that the ſpirit of 
the whole may imbibe the infection, and our boaſted liberty 
ceaſe to exiſt, Let us then ſeek to trace out the origin of 
the evils we lament, Let us forbear inſtrutting our repre- 
ſentatives in venal praftices, by refuſing our ſuffrages, ex- 
"cept to thoſe who will flatter our vanity, or gratify our ava- 
rice, I am perſuaded, that in proportion to the increaſe of 
virtue amongſt thoſe who ele, we ſhall ever behold an in- 
creaſe of the number of worthy patriots in the elected body. 
We have a law to reſtrain bribery and corruption in the firſt 
inſtance, and if that be negletted, who can wonder to hear 


of its being prattiſed in the ſecond ? 


An inſtance occurred ſome time back, and, I doubt not, 
numerous inſtances of the like kind may be called to mind, 
which proves the inconſiſtency of many to be found amongfi 
the electors of Great Britain; 


A candidate ſolicited a vote, which he obtained the pro- 
miſe of, on condition that he would procure a place for the 
-lettor's fon. The member in due time performed his pro- 
miſc, and thereby returned the obligation. Some time 
after, the repreſentative accepted a place from the miniſter. 
The elector was enraged when he received the intelligence, 
and proteſted he would never give his independent vote 
again to a man that would receive any pecuniary emolument 
from the crown. © Where (ſaid he) is our boaited liberty, 
if the perſons we ſend to parliament are waiung only tg 

lerve 
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ſerve themſelves, inſtead of ſeeking to promote their coun- 
try's good ?''— What immaculate virtue! Worthy elector ! 


The little tricks that are played off at an election of members 
for parliament, are the cauſes of poignant grief to the true 
friends of liberty. Money, liquor, rjbbands, embraces, 
kiſſes, treats, and promiſes, are all current coin at an election. 
Madam is complimented, maſter and miſs are dandled, and 
hr is cajoled. 


For ſhame, Britons, deſiſt What do you expect from 
the tolerance of ſuch prattices? If you thus ſap the tree 
of liberty, can you expett it will ever flouriſh? If you 
trifle away your own privileges, Madmen and Fools are the 
appellations you ought to receive, for expecting a more vir- 
tuous attention to your concerns from thoſe you nominate. 


When 1 look to a large manufatiuring town, where num- 
bers ſubſiſt upon the will and diſpoſition of manufacturers 
and merchants, there is great reaſon to apprehend, that in- 
Read of inſtructing them in political virtue, arduous pairs 
are taken to cultivate the dangerous principle of ſelſ-intereſt, 
abſolutely diſtintt from the conſideration of public good. 


Thus, if you can perſuade a man, that an attachment to 
one party will be the means of promoting his advantage, ſe- 
curing his employment, obtaining ſome handſome preſent, 
or providing hunſelf a profitable patronage, —his country's 
good is unheeded ; the liberty, handed down to poſterity by 
his anceſtors, diſregarded ; and the incvitable abolition of all 
that a Briton may be proud of, is viewed by him only as 
an evil, whoſe hurtful conſequences may be retarded beyond 
the time of his own contemptible exiſtence, I not only be- 
lieve, but I am convinced by innumerable proofs I have 


witnelled, 
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witneſſed, that numbers of poor men, who have the Tight 
of elefting, conceive the only good to be derived from the 
privilege of voting, is the emolument to be obtained by the 
iniquitous ſale of their ſuffrages, 


If a charge wes ever juſtly brought againſt a miniſter for 
having ſeduced any members of the houſe of commons from 
the paths of rectitude, by places, penſions, &c. the members, 
ſo ſeduced, muſt have been equally culpable and criminal 
in the barter of their voices for the ſupport of miniſtry. 
And for the ſame reaſon, if you the eleftors do not with- 
ſtand every allurement held out to miſlead your judgements, 
and corrupt your integrity, you yourſelves are guilty of a 
political fin ;—a crime, as dreadful as any that appears in the 
journals of the Old Bailey. The miſcreants who trample 
upon the barriers of the laws for the protection of perſons 
and property, principally injure the objects of their aſſault ; 
but a Briton, who maims, murders, or countenances and en- 
courages the murder of any Britthh right, lays a foundation 
for the future ruin of his poſterity. He ſows oppre ſſion for 
his deſcendants miſery. He prepares for himſelf the future 
eurſes of his own offspring. He deſtroys the fabric which 
his -anceſtors -erefted ;—and barters the happineſs of his 
country, the ſatisfattion of his own mind, and the inheri— 
tance of ſucceſſive generations, for a trifling, mean, and per- 
nicious gratification. 


Whilſt you oblige a candidate, for a ſeat in parliament, 
to expend his fortune to the injury of himſelf and family, 
in order to obtain your ſuffrages, how ſimple is it to expect 
that he will not ſeek to reimburſe himſelf the firſt oppor- 
tunity, If an unſucceſsful candidate has ſolicited, in vain, 
to be the object of your choice, at the expence of his fa- 
mily timber, and again hazarding his property in the funds, 
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at length attains the ſummit of his wiſhes, can you delude 
yourſelves with the ill- grounded conceit that he will act 
from thoſe motives of diſintereſtedneſs which have had no 
influence on your own condutt. Give me the cryſtal ſtream 
of the elementary liquor, in preference to the choiceſt wines 
the candidate and his coadjutors are willing to furniſh. 
The dry cruſt, with liberty, ſhall ever to me be more grate- 
ful than the richeſt viands of a party table. 


Study, my countrymen, your own privileges, and the im- 
portance of preſerving them. Let your wives and daughters 
underſtand the nature of the conſtitution they live under; 
and, by precept and example, inſtrutt your ſons, from their 
earlieſt years, to revere the birthright of Britons, Will any 
one objeft to the diſcontinuance of the practices herein re- 
probated,—let him compaſſionate the ſufferings of Britannia, 
and enquire into the cauſes of her complaints, and ſhe will 
anſwer him in the words of Nathan, Thou art the man.“ 


Pauſing for a few minutes, to reflett whether this addrefs 
might be applied to many of thoſe whoſe feeling ſouls 
mourn the corruption of the day, I am almoſt induced to 
lay aſide the pen. To cleanſe the Augean ſtable, was no 
arduous taſk, compared with the purification of the minds 
of thoſe only who are the profeſſed friends of liberty. Let 
Britiſh virtue again ſhine forth. Let Britannia glory in the 
untarniſhed luſtre of her free-born ſons. 


How few are there, who are able to aſſign a reaſon for the 
vote they give. Is there no virtuous magiſtracy to reſtrain 
men, that they thus ignoranily prattiſe the arts of bribery 
and corruption? Are there no public-ſpirited inſtruttors, 
to draw aſide the veil from hood-winked freemen ?—Free- 
men only in name, —rational beings only by curteſy,—if 2 
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favour conferred, is to bind you to any party, without re- 
gard to truth and principles, wherein are you more free than 
the flaves of the moſt deſpotic empires? If gratitude 
conſiſts in forfeiting every ſentiment to the caprice of him 
who has once, or on many occaſions, done me ſervice, may 
] ever remain ungrateful in the eyes of mankind! The of- 
fices of humanity are due from one creature to another; and 
let him look well to himſelf, who refuſes to diſcharge his 
duty, without @ ſacrifice, on the part of the ſupplicant, of 
what ought to be held more valuable than life itſelf. Even 
the avowed friends of liberty are too apt to apply to the 
paſſions of an elettor, in order to ſecure his vote. 


This, perhaps, is conſidered as the neceſſary mode of at- 
tack, in order to overthrow a party. who profeſſedly avow 
the practice. Be it ſo; every action of the kind is de- 
ſtructive to the cauſe they wiſh to promote. Seek rather, 
ve ſons of freedom, to rectify the judgements of thoſe around 
you. Aſſociate for the purpoſe of diffuſing knowledge, and 
diſclaim the unmanly and unconſtitutional weapons which 
your opponents make uſe of, Be free yourſelves; and let 
your ſervants, your dependants, as well as your relatives 
and friends, be free alſo, 


The ſubſtance of the law, provided by the conſtitution 
itſelf, to prevent practices, alas! too common, is as follows: 


„That if any perſon gives, or promiſes to give, any 
money, employment, or reward, to any voter, in order to 
influence his vote, he, as well as the voter hunſelf, ſhall 
be condemned to pay a fine of five hundred pounds, and for 
ever diſqualified to vote and hold any office, Each offender 
may, however, exculpate himſelf, by diſcovering ſome other 
oflender of the fame kind.“ 

Every 
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Every lord of parliament, and lord-lieutenant of a county. 
are prohibited by law from interfering in the elections of 
members; and all officers of the exciſe, cuſtoms, &c. who 
ſhall preſume to intermeddle in elections, by influencing any 
voter to give or with-hold his vote, ſhall forfeit one hundred 
pounds, and be diſqualified to hold any office. And left 
fear ſhould induce the people to reſign their freedom, no 
ſoldiers are permitted io remain nearer than two miles on 
the day of election at any place. 

Such is the care with which our conſhttation has been 
formed, that I hope you will infer, from the hints I have 
thrown out, that much of the reform, ſo loug talked of, 
is found to lie within the power of the people themſelves to 
accompliſh, Watch then, ye freeemen, with a jealous eye, 
the liberties you poſſeſs ; nor give occalion to your repre- 
ſentatives to retaliate the charge of bribery and corruption, 
which many of you readily bring forward, perhaps jultly, 
to accuſe them. 


With reſpect to the reform commonly alluded to, a reform 
of parliament, to be obtained by a majority of its on 
members, how far may I with fafety advance? In the 
cauſe of liberty, I might invoke the departed fpirits of 
Lord Ruſfel, Algernon Sydney, and Dr. Price: but with 
reſpect to the reform in parliament, (if departed ſpirits have 
any influence) it may be ſufficient to invoke the departed 
ſpirits of the d-——e of R and Mr. P 3 
far as I have been able to underſtand the motives which 
influenced the coxvicrts, Muir and Palmer, they were 
ſuch as formerly occaſioned the roof of the Thatched-houſe 
tavern to reſound with plaudits. I profeſs myſelf mcom- 


perent to ju ge the gudges of Scotland; but I conceive u 
to be more than probable that the example of fome of the 


preſent 
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preſent miniſters may have been the occaſion of exciting thoſe 
worthy men to do what has brought upon them a grievous 
puniſhment. Have they ated unconſtitutionally in the mode 
they adopted to obtain a reform? They are then the more 
entitled to our compaſſion: for their ſhepherds having fled, 
it is no wonder the ſheep went aſtray. I am anxious to put 
the complaining part of the nation into a way they may 
venture to tread, without hazarding deſtruction from thoſe 
man-traps and ſpring-guns, which the agents of aſſociations, 
the ſpies, eve-droppers, and informers of the preſent day, 
have planted with all poſſible ſagacity and cunning, 


Were there, my countrymen, a majority of five hundred 
and fifty-eight ſuch men as R. and P. once ſeemed to be, 
you would no longer call for a reform amongſt the repre- 
ſentatives of the people. Muir and Palmer undoubtedly 
entertained an. exalted opinion of thoſe honourable men (* for 
they are both honourable men””) or never, ſurely, would they 
have embarked in a cauſe ſo pregnant with ruin. A reform 
in parliament was thought ncceſſary when patriots and pre- 
tended patriots aſſembled at the Thatched-houſe Tavern; 
and if circumſtances have not been materially altered ſince 
that period, the ſame neceſſity calls for ſimilar redreſs at this 
time. Notwithſtanding the grounded antipathy of the 
French nation to the name of king, I believe they would 
think our liberty ſomething more than a phantom, were our 
houſe of commons in reality, as well as in name, the re- 
preſentatives of the people. | » 


If a borough town be depopulated, in conſequence of the 
mutability of human affairs, it certainly is not criminal, in 
the eyes of the ſolicitor-general himſelf, to with that ſuch 
places as are riſen into importance by the increaſe of their 
population, ſhould-enjoy as much benefit from repreſentation 
a5 the ancient walls of a deſerted village. 


Let. 
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Let, then, your repreſentatives be inſtrufted to ſupport 
every motion in the houſe for this purpoſe. You can diſ- 
place them» at the end of their exiſtence as members, if you 
diſapprove their conduct; for although a ſeptennial parlia- 
ment almoſt ſets the eleQors at defiance, yet even ſeven 
years muſt have an end; and when your own patriotiſm ſhall 
lead you to the choice of patriots, without ſubjeQing them 
to the expence of diſtributing thoſe favours, or rather poi- 

fons, which gangrene the cauſe of liberty, you will then 
find that no objection will be ſtarted againſt triennial or 
even annual parliaments by the lovers of their country. 


Let us ſuppoſe the only caſe I imagine to be in point.— 
If a war be carrying on, it has been ſaid, that much evil 
might reſult from the frequent change of members. Far 
otherwiſe ; for the war, if approved by the nation, would 
be continued with freſh vigour ; and if it met their diſap- 
probation, what miniſtry ought to continue it? You have 


the liberty of petitioning for a reform in parliament, as well 
as againſt the continuance of a war ; and if your own par- 
ticular members are averſe-theregs, Whatever their private 
motives, they cannot but in mummery be the repreſentatives 
of your wtfhes, Let ſuch petitions then be put into other 
hands, and, unleſs you are wretched for imaginary evils 
only, other counties, citiet, and downs, will unite with you 
in ſoliciting for the object of your deſire, 


What miniſtry ſo hardy as to brave the voice of parlia- 
ment? What miniſter and parliament, united, ſo ſtubborn as 
to withſtand the univerſal cry for reform? I cannot think it 
poſſible you ſhould be foiled in this mode of ſeeking redreſs : 
it is a riſing in a maſs conſtitutionally and can any doubt 
be entertained, but that our gracious ſovereign king George 
would rejoice in being ſurrounded by a virtuous miniſtry, 
an unexceptionable houſe of commons, and a happy people ? 


I ſhalt ” 
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i ſhall add no more at preſent, than that I earneſtly hope 
you will ſtudy the Britiſh conſtitution, and ſanguinely expeft 
to ſee the day when your own lawful exertions ſhall have 
obtained the wiſhed-for good,—a good, which, amongſt other 
benefits, will in the end alleviate your burthens, by dimi- 
niſhing the number of ſinecures, and ward off the increaſe 
of penſions, which may otherwiſe lengthen, ad infinitum, 


the penſion · liſt. 


Wich love for my country, with refpe& for the conſtitu- 


tion, and reverence for its equitable laws, 
I remain, your faithful fellow- citizen, &c. 


GRACCHUS. 


MaRCu 31, 1794. 


To be continued, 


